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Dennis's critical theories; but considering Wordsworth's at- 
titude toward the tribe of critics in general, it seems extremely 
unlikely that he would concern himself much about the theories 
of a half-forgotten critic of the early eighteenth century. 
Yet Dennis had some traits which might have given him a 
certain standing with the romanticists. Like them, he set a 
high value upon the element of emotion in literary art, though 
he did not approve of the romanticist's trick of producing the 
emotional thrill simply by allowing the imagination to run 
riot He would have it produced in the orthodox, conven- 
tional way of the time, and would prefer to have it take the 
character of moral or religious fervor, rather than that of 
pure aesthetic pleasure. In another respect, also, — that is, in 
his love of nature, — Dennis was of kin to a certain group of 
romanticists. This does not come out in his criticism, of 
course ; but it is very apparent, as Professor Paul has observed, 
in some of his letters. ' ' The sight of the country affords me, ' ' 
he writes in a letter to Thomas Sergeant, "an entertainment, 
of which I can never be weary. I never in all my life time 
left it without regret, and always returned to it with joy." 1 
On the whole, however, the influence of Dennis made against, 
rather than for, romanticism. 



University of Illinois. 
1 Original Letters, I, 30. 
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THOMAS DEKKER, by Mary L. Hunt. The Columbia 
University Press, 1911, New York, 212 pp. 

In this book Miss Hunt attempts to give an orderly syn- 
thesis of our existing knowledge of Dekker, augmented by such 
original discoveries as she herself has been able to make. 
The treatise traces in chronological sequence Dekker 's life as 
a man and his creative work as an author. Every poem, 
drama, or prose tract with which his name is connected is 
discussed at more or less length in its proper place. His con- 
nection with contemporary literary currents is also followed. 
The influence on his work, first, of Marlowe and Lyly, then of 
Middleton's repellant realism, and finally, of Fletcher's rom- 
ances, is included in the critical study of the plays. 

Any one familiar with Dekker and our sources of informa- 
tion about him will not be surprised to find Miss Hunt's origi- 
nal additions to Dekker scholarship somewhat meager. In re- 
gard to his life she has added only one rather vague allusion 
to the time of his birth, and a plausible but by no means well 
established theory that he had served in the Netherlands. 
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In connection with the plays she has unearthed a few minor 
but interesting facts. 

As a critical and comprehensive study of Dekker scholar- 
ship the book is praiseworthy and meets a long-felt need. 
The author lays well-timed emphasis on the fact that Dekker 
was not an ill-paid but a well-paid playwright and that his 
whole life is not summed up in the statement that he was im- 
prisoned for debt. Her study of Middleton's influence on 
Dekker, although based mainly on Bullen's material, repre- 
sents an advance on Bullen. We think that she at times rates 
both the man and the poet too high ; but as she herself says, ' ' a 
happy comradeship of three years is bound to leave some trace 
behind"; and even in scholarly critics a little excess of en- 
thusiasm for a true poet is a very venial sin. Nevertheless 
when she says that "all names are too gross for the incompar- 
able Shadow," we wonder how the vocabulary that exhausts 
itself on Shadow will find anything better to say about Fal- 
staff. 

The book as a whole suffers slightly from the author's 
attempt to meet the needs of two different types of audience. 
For the Dekker specialist the evidence summarized on various 
points would be valuable ; but the digests of plays and pamph- 
lets with which he was already familiar would simply be a 
clog in his reading, and the same may be said about some of 
the more obvious literary criticisms as well as about some of 
the long citations which support them. On the other hand, 
this latter material would be useful for the cursory student 
of Elizabethan drama, but he would feel little interest in the 
more technical discussions. In other words, the book is an at- 
tempt to blend the research monograph for specialists with the 
literary essay for general readers; and, however desirable 
that method may be in principle, we find it here a little dis- 
appointing. 

Of course there are numerous points concerning which we 
would not all agree with the author's conclusions. For in- 
stance, she assigns to Dekker nearly all of The Virgin Martyr, 
a position which is certainly not supported by the metre, and 
we must remember that with poets metre is just as much an 
expression of personality as is conception of character. Also, 
after reading Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida and remem- 
bering the plays which antedated it, we are not wholly con- 
vinced that The Whore of Babylon was written before Patient 
Qrissill and The Shoemaker's Holiday simply because it is 
so inferior to them in humor and in " Dekker 's peculiar human- 
ity". In fairness, however, it must be stated that Miss Hunt 
has other and better arguments than this for the early date 
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of the play in question. There are places, also, where a 
sharper distinction might be drawn between established facts 
and unsupported hypotheses. For example, the identification 
of The Sun's Darling in its original form with the lost Phaeton 
is simply a plausible guess, and the chronological position of 
The Sum's Darling, depending on this, is likewise guesswork. 

After all reservations have been made, Miss Hunt's book 
remains a thoroughly creditable piece of work. It represents 
conscientious, intelligent, and exceedingly thorough research, 
and research wisely directed to meet a real need. Modern 
scholarship would find use for similar treatments of several 
other Elizabethans. It must be remembered, however, that 
Miss Hunt's method of studying an author's personality 
through his literary remains is one which can easily be abused. 
It works well in the case of Dekker, who wore his heart on 
his sleeve ; but we fear it has already led to some false scholar- 
ship regarding Shakespeare, and it might easily prove mislead- 
ing in the case of some other writers. 

Frederick E. Pierce. 

Tale University. 



THE RIDDLES OF THE EXETER BOOK. Edited with 
Introduction, notes, and glossary, by Frederick Tupper, 
Jr. Albion Series. Ginn & Co., 1910. 

It is of course impossible, in view of the rapid progress 
which is constantly being made in our knowledge of early 
literature, to speak of any edition of an Anglo-Saxon text as 
definitive, but if that term may ever be used with propriety, 
the present volume will furnish the occasion. Even in these 
days of minute scholarship, so elaborate and searching a re- 
view of all the aspects of a given problem is unusual. At the 
same time, the volume is noteworthy for the breadth of its 
outlook; the editor has not allowed a mass of details to con- 
fuse the larger issues. This is particularly necessary in treat- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon Riddles, which must be studied in con- 
nection with literary and popular tradition. Much industri- 
ous work, like Friedreich 's Geschichte des Ratsels, for example, 
suffers from lack of a comparative method, and from neglect 
of careful classification. Ingenious and attractive conjectures 
are sometimes shown to be fallacious when the evidence of 
other riddle-literature is brought to bear upon them. So 
Blackburn's rather plausible theory that Riddle 61 is really a 
lyric, forming, with the so-called Husland's Message, a single 
poem, loses all its force when it is observed that the piece falls 
in with literary riddle-tradition, and that there is a close 



